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the dishes and sulked like a schoolgirl, the hostess found me an attic
away from the ants, feasted my Sundays with a cup of creamy chocolate
and slices of bread and butter, and finally started on long hours of
mending for the benefit of my three pairs of stockings (my wardrobe,
at the beginning of my career, went in threes).

When I seemed sufficiently domesticated, resembling the clock
and Minesse the cat, becoming part of the smells and the semi-
darkness, she liked talking to me more intimately. During the first
warm days we began the lazy habit of dawdling in the yard at the
kitchen-door, beneath a dead wistaria which sheltered a rude bench
and round iron table. There we chatted peacefully and I soon saw
that Madame Parpillon, like so many of my customers in the back-
shop after lunch, shared my taste for great problems, homely dis-
cussions about God and Fate and Death. If she left the perennial
subject of the inn's past glories, it was to expound her ideas on hell
which she pictured for herself with the help of an old illustrated
catechism. One could recognize the unscrupulous stableman and
the faithless cook mixed up with the other damned whom she had had
to put up with or who still hid their formidable identity.

As to heaven she filled up the gaps in the anthology by imagining
an inn to her own'taste, stuffed with preserves, with pies and with
potted meats, frequented by commercial travellers. She added,
aiming at me, 4a distinguished clientele. . . .' Finally she often liked
to return to a quarrel she had with death. She accused it in general
of breaking the basic laws of housewifery, the rules of thrift and of
stores; but however comical it may seem this was the root of her
resentment. She did not know how to read. It was the great sorrow
of her life and, according to her, the only source of her troubles since
the death of M. Parpillon. Whatever one might tell her to try and
make her understand how one acquired such a talent, she was convinced
that the real reason was optical and lay in a certain conformation
of the eye. Thus she felt herself defied and frustrated by those
multitudes of eyelids sealed down upon their secret. *If I could only
wear their eyes' she would say bitterly. . . . She was horribly
envious and it was lucky for the repose of the dead that she had so
lively a respect for memory and for tombs.

Her anger calmed down, I told her how for my part I used to
imagine all the hours of my life, with one exception; how even those
belonging to extreme old age bore a familiar and friendly aspect,
but that when I tried to stare at the last one, it obstinately turned
away its head and left me to my own devices. In this diorama it was
the far off projects belonging to the future that were the most clearly
illuminated: the haberdashery business that I dreamt of acquiring
with my savings augmented by my small family inheritance. I saw
my wife, my devoted wife, the one in fact I later selected, with her